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Munchener Philosophische Abhandlungen. Theodor Lipps, zu seinem 
sechzigsten Geburtstag gewidmet, von frtiheren Schiilern. Heraus- 
gegeben von A. Pfander. Leipzig, Barth, 191 1. — pp.316. M. 8. 
The return of psychology, in recent years, to introspective analysis, 1 
is strikingly illustrated in this series of essays, written from the psycho- 
logical standpoint, but exhibiting throughout a marked metaphysical 
and epistemological interest. This change has been due chiefly, in 
Germany, to both Wundt and Lipps (neither ever the mere psycholo- 
gist); but the influence of the latter has surpassed that of his senior 
colleague in this respect. The kindly earnestness and compelling 
honesty of the man, with his efficacious perspicacity and tireless 
persistence, have inspired a unique loyalty in his students; and this 
influence is everywhere apparent in the present work, — in broad 
philosophic interest, conviction of objective reality, close analysis 
with multiplication of distinctions, dialectic presentation, and, not 
less characteristic, independence of view in the attempt at supple- 
mentary elaboration. However, the strongly 'animistic' emphasis of 
Lipps (with his energistic terminology) is rather wanting; and the 
reader will find it helpful to recall that the writers are pupils of a 
Universal Panpsychist. 

To the Anglo-Saxon reader the work is of especial interest for its 
exhibition of a group-effort by the German mind in a field not usually 
counted congenial to it — namely, that of the psychological as opposed 
to the distinctly metaphysical treatment of philosophical problems. 
A certain awkwardness, to be sure, is apparent in the pupils which is 
absent in their master; but withal their use of the method is remark- 
ably successful, and suggests, with the Anglo-Saxon growth in meta- 
physical ability, a possible rapprochement of the two types of mind. 
Another point of interest is the personnel of the writers. They are 
all young (near thirty, excepting one); four have no academic con- 
nections, of whom one (Ettlinger) is an editor, and one (Voigtlander) 
a woman; and five (v. Aster, Brunswig, Fischer, Geiger, at Munich, 
and Reinach, at Gottingen) are Privat-Docenten, while Professor 
Pfander is the editor of the series. A personnel so varied would be 
hardly possible today outside of 'philosophic Germany;' and the work 
may serve, in this respect, to inspire emulation. 

Most of the writers are specialists in their subjects, as appears from 
a comparison of these essays with their doctors' dissertations and pub- 
lications since. And while the treatment varies from the most syste- 
matic and closely reasoned to the effort of the virtuoso, deep grasp 

1 Cf. Titchener, Am. J. Ps., July, 1912. 
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and considerable originality are evident for the most part. Only the 
briefest summary and estimate of the several essays can be given here, 
— with the aim, however, of indicating to those interested the essence 
of what they may expect to find. 

v. Aster (Neo-Kantianism and Neo-Hegelianism). An historico- 
philosophical parallel is found between Hegel's and Natorp's further 
development of the Kantian Deduction of the Categories. After giv- 
ing an excellent statement of the direction made necessary by Kant, he 
sketches the deduction in Hegel and in Natorp (the parallel), and con- 
cludes with a comparison of the two (the contrast). For both, the 
essence of knowledge is the point of departure; it is the criterion of ob- 
jectivity in concepts; it is viewed as process; and Kant's purely factual 
(psychologico-historical) treatment is rejected. "The relationship is 
unmistakable." But they differ in finality (not absolute for Natorp), 
in the estimate of Ethics and ^Esthetics (for Natorp coordinate with 
scientific thought), and, most important, in the hierarchy of the sciences 
— History for Hegel, and Natural Philosophy (mathematical) for Natorp, 
constituting the crown. The difference of emphasis is accounted for by 
the deduction from space to time (Hegel's History), and from time to 
space (Natorp's Mathematics) respectively. This contribution shows 
excellent grasp of subject, as might be expected from the writer's 
previous work, and is full of keen and ingenious analysis and exposi- 
tion, — with which disagreement is of course possible. The relatively 
high estimate of Natorp's metaphysical powers is doubtless demanded 
by the subject. 

Brunswig (The Ground of Moral Obligation). The question: Why 
ought one to act morally? is divided, — (a) Is moral action the ideal 
ought-to-be? (rational basis), and (b) Is it universally binding? (the 
Categorical Imperative). Of three senses of 'ought' (Ideal; Obliga- 
tion; Actualization) only the last can be 'real.' Both questions are 
answered in the affirmative, through logical and psychological analysis 
respectively; moral action is essentially ideal action, and universal, 
unconditioned obligation is an empirically known fact, to which 
access (the cognitive source of the Categorical Imperative) is possible 
only in crucial Gewissenserlebniss. The essay is incomplete, and 
therefore difficult to estimate justly; three further questions speci- 
fically set (touching performance, objective ground, and purpose, 
of moral action), are left unanswered, apparently through lack of 
space. The questions at issue are really assumed, not proved, so far 
as appears (v., e. g., pp. 33, 45, 49); but the fine moral conviction, 
and the abundant variety of questions (far more are asked than are 
answered), are stimulating. 
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Conrad (Perception and Conception). The relativistic theory 
(degree-difference only) is combatted. Perception and conception 
really constitute two kinds of experience, differing in 'presence' of 
object (varying somewhat from Lipps, therefore) — in the former 
self-present, stable, independent, and conducting to the privacy of 
things, while in the latter the object (emphatically 'present') is re- 
vealed essentially in the perceptual aspect. Conception is therefore 
dependent (logically, not psychologically) upon perception, and its 
'borrowed' character gives the latter a 'preference' over it — the one 
schwebt, the other steht. The treatment of this ever-difficult 
problem is skilful, and contains shrewd reflections and important 
distinctions; but it clearly fails to escape radical inconsistencies, and 
certainly passes too briefly over the relation of percept to object (v. 
pp. 66 ff.) to convince the relativist. ( Cf. infra, Selz.) 

Ettlinger (Development of Space-perception in Man and Animals). 
Not space, but localization in space (local signs) is the proper subject 
of such a study (so Lipps). A (hylo- pand onto-) genetic interpreta- 
tion is attempted, by reference to the facts of the new Animal Psy- 
chology, which is believed (contrary to Wundt, and Lipps in part, 
therefore) to furnish the proper fulcrum. Taking sight as the most 
fruitful field, he develops his theory by reference to Hesse's classifica- 
tion. With the ever finer differentiation of the light-perceiving elements, 
there is developed and established an ever richer net-work of regulated 
combinations of movement in the relevant bodily parts. The theory 
of local signs must be complex; neither the quantitative nor the 
qualitative theory alone is adequate. His theory is admittedly 
fragmentary, and the author expects to supplement it later. The 
treatment, rather than the theory itself (partially Lippsian), is 
original, through its use of the new material, of which he exhibits 
an effectual and comprehensive control. 1 

Fischer (^Esthetics and Science of Art). The writer's aim is to 
lay bare the heart of ^Esthetics, as a phenomenology of pure beauty- 
value, by decorticating the metaphysics of beauty and the norm- 
theory of art. ^Esthetics — a study of the principles of the practical 
realm of beauty- values, determined with instinctive certainty — is 
neither history (not being an historical study), nor theory of art (its 
factual field is broader, including nature, and its field of allied problems 
is narrower). It is rather a study of the principles of both, with an 
object distinctly its own, namely, beauty, which like truth is a uni- 
versal ideal. The influence of Lipps is evident throughout, though 

1 Cf. his bibliography, in Zts. f. Ps., 1908, 1910, and two other allied treatises. 
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he means to confine psychological study to art — but with only partial 
success (cf., e. g., pp. 101, 106, no, 112). 

Geiger (The Consciousness of Feelings). Can feelings exist (in 
various ways) while actually experienced? Accepting the division of 
feelings as emotional and sensuous, he divides observation into simple, 
qualitative, and analytic. All feelings can be observed simply, some 
qualitatively, none analytically (i. e., part out of part, hence objec- 
tively, and so past). Subjective and objective elements are contained 
in all feelings; but in the emotional feelings the former element is 
never lost, while in the sensuous it gradually yields to the latter. Their 
manner of being differs in respect to inward- and outward-concentra- 
tion (accepted from Schultze as a most important distinction); the 
former only may be 'unnoticed,' in the latter there is always an 
"in-" with the "toward "-consciousness. The Lippsian intimacy 
with inner life is especially pronounced in this pupil, whose character- 
istic grace and familiarity (cf. two other works, both on Feeling), 
rather than close reasoning, appear also in this treatise. The variation 
from Lipps appears chiefly in respect to the objectivity of feeling. 

Pfander (Motive and Motivation). The most significant contribu- 
tion of the series (excepting possibly Reinach's) this essay means to 
be a Prolegomena to a Logic of ' Voluntaria,' and constitutes a valuable 
supplementary elaboration of the Lippsian viewpoint. His theory 
of the Imperative (unpublished), as a special form of the Voluntaria, 
the author believes could form a final basis for ethics, jurisprudence, 
and pedagogy. Ground and cause should be as sharply distinguished 
in willing as in knowing; "motive" is reserved exclusively for ground. 
Will-act and will-action (fulfilment) are wholly different, and have 
each their ground; will-impulse is based upon, and choice is a special 
form of, will-act. Will-act is that characteristic act, purely inward 
and self-determined with the Ego-center as subject and object, which 
precedes and initiates will-action. Motive is the compelling ground 
of the will, and motivation only the peculiar relation between this 
ground and the will-action based upon it. Motive is different from 
effort, stimulus, and impulse, and is not a cause, but a support (ideal) 
for the Ego-center, which alone fulfills the will-act. This distinction 
of motive from cause enables one, he believes, to avoid confusion in 
the problems of duty and freedom. Motives are real only in so far as 
they allow themselves to be determined by the Ego-center; and willing 
follows with 'necessity' from motives and character, which is the 
freely-choosing Ego-center. 

Reinach (The Negative Judgment). Again the effort is made to 
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clarify a difficult problem by making distinctions. In general, the 
recognition in assent must be distinguished from that in judgment. 
In particular, since judgment is twofold, namely, assertion (Behaup- 
tung) and conviction (Ueberzeugung), — two wholly different parts 
of the theory of judgment — the negative judgment must be considered 
in this twofold aspect. Herein lies the original contribution of the 
essay. Further, thing and relation are to be distinguished; the 
former can never be judged, but its correlate (or Sachverhalt) , either 
positive or negative, may be. Finally, relations are twofold, namely, 
with and without Sachverhalt; only the former can be judged. With 
such distinctions made, he believes that he avoids the difficulties of 
the traditional view. Positive and negative conviction (each with 
positive or negative Sachverhalt) presuppose positive and negative 
evidence respectively, which in the former instance — for the negative 
Sachverhalt — presupposes positive evidence of a positive Sachver- 
halt, and in the latter — for both positive and negative Sachver- 
halt — positive evidence of an opposing Sachverhalt. His principles 
are applied to the 'place' of the negative judgment (not dependent 
upon consciousness), copula and predicate (negations refer wholly 
to the former), limited and infinite propositions (dispensed with), and 
positive presupposition in negative judgments (limited to the case of 
negative conviction). The argument is most compelling, while the 
shrewd analyses offer only occasional opportunity for disagreement; 
but an inconsistency seems to prevail with regard to the presupposition 
in the negative judgment. 

Selz (Existence as Objective Determination). This may be read 
as supplementing, in part, Reinach and Conrad. After seeking to 
refute the subjectivism of Hume and Kant, he finds it necessary, for 
an understanding of the relation of perception and conception, to 
make a threefold distinction: namely, presence (Dasein), qualitative 
determination (Wiebestimmtheit), and given-ness (Gegebensein) — 
or, the principle of individuation met in the first awareness, the deter- 
mination encountered in questions of attributes, and the determination 
that appears in consciousness only upon reflection. Thus, indi- 
vidual objects exist, but universal objects never (Lipps otherwise, 
therefore). The object in perception and conception is the same in 
act (simple meaning), but not in the manner of presentation; in the 
former it is posited (gesetzt), in the latter presented (vorgestellt). 
To 'really' exist means to be posited as existing; objective determina- 
tion belongs to the 'real' object, but not to the merely conceived 
object. Dasein as applied by transfer to transcendental things in 
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themselves is the same with that of objects in perception, but the 
manner of being is different. This necessity of Dasein (so Lipps), in 
addition to the other two elements, is overlooked, he believes, in the 
usual theories, which are discussed in conclusion under five heads. 
The author's distinction of object in perception and conception is not 
sufficiently clear to avoid the charge of begging the question (v., e. g., 
pp. 263, 273, 276, 286). And, in fact, only by constantly recalling 
the presuppositions of Universal Panpsychism, will the Anglo-Saxon 
reader prevent recurrent irritation from the writer's tendency to 
assume the vital question at issue, — a tendency apparently inherent in 
the German language, touching just this problem. The essay repre- 
sents, nevertheless, an able and stimulating study of 'objective' 
existence. 

Voightlander (Freud's Place in Psychology). Based upon thoughts 
suggested by the reading of Freud, this essay seeks to point out his 
general significance for psychology, which is presented as centering in 
his treatment of the conscious and unconscious. These are found to 
become characterizing concepts, and to clarify the relation of per- 
sonality to work, the theory of association, and psycho-pathology (in 
the doctrines of 'psychic censor,' 'repression,' and 'transfer'). The 
exaggerated importance of early character for subsequent events of life 
is criticised, while his significance for the total view of life is praised. 
The essay lacks congruity and compactness, and the citation of 
literature is incomplete. 1 That a pupil of Lipps should find so much 
of illuminating value in the abnormal may be surprising; but it is 
only another indication of the admirable honesty which this teacher 
inspires. 

Horace C. Longwell. 
Northwestern University. 

Life's Basis and Life's Ideal. The Fundamentals of a New Philos- 
ophy of Life. By Rudolf Eucken. Translated, with introductory 
note, by Alban G. Widgery. London, A. and C. Black, 191 1. — 
pp. xxii, 377. 

Eucken's philosophical standpoint, familiar to all acquainted with 
his other writings, finds in this work its most systematic exposition. 
It would, however, be a mistake to approach the book with the expec- 
tation of finding in it a complete system of philosophy. Eucken 
claims, rather, through a careful examination of life at the present 
time and through a thorough study of universal history, to have 
discovered a more fundamental life-relation than has hitherto ever 
1 C/., e. g., Am. J. Ps., July, 1911, Jan., Apr., 1912. 



